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In San Francisco, 
a tale of two ships 


by Tom Jackson 


| Re: alongside the Hyde Street Pier 
in San Francisco in the summer 
of 2010, the hull of the 1895 schooner 
C.A. THAYER looked crisp and well- 
defined, a stark contrast to the picture 
of hogging decay she had become just 
a few years earlier. Still mastless, she 
has many projects remaining after a 
complete hull rebuild finished in 2007 
(see WB No. 186): masts and rig, bow- 
sprit, ballast, sister keelsons, some 
ceiling planking, fiddlehead, forward 
deckhouse, aft deckhouse reconstruc- 
tion. Nevertheless, she had become a 
reminder to all those casually walk- 
ing the docks with their ice cream and 
sunglasses that historic ships, too, were 
once new off the ways with fresh paint 
and pride, freighted with the highest 
of hopes. Though little of her original 
material remains, she still tells her story. 

A different story is told by the 
WAPAMA, the 1915 steamer that resides 
on a barge at an industrial waterfront at 
the south end of Point Richmond. Well 
braced and thoroughly covered against 
the depredations of rain and sun, she is 
nevertheless advancing into end-stage 
decay. Her frayed planks expose shred- 
ded frames here and there, like bones 
showing through desert sands. Her days 
are numbered: the San Francisco Mari- 
time National Historical Park, which 
owns both ships, has officially decided 
that in a couple of years, probably 2012, 
WAPAMA will go the way of many another 
ship before her. She’ll be thoroughly 
documented, then broken up, probably 
with pieces saved for museum use of one 
type or another—perhaps even a large 
part of her after cabin, dining saloon, 
and curved staircase preserved for use 
in, or even as, an office structure near 
the Hyde Street Pier, according to Ste- 
phen Canfield, a longtime curator with 
the National Park Service. “I think she 
was hopeless to be refloated the moment 
she went on that barge” in 1980, Canfield 
told me during a visit in the summer of 
2010. “For one thing, as she settled on 
the blocks, there was a crack, and the 
triatic stay snapped. The studies done 
in the ’80s recommended preservation 
ashore or on a barge under a weather- 
proof structure. That was our maximum 
from that point on.” 

Especially in the middle of the 20th 
century, as surviving ships reached 
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critical points of decline, hulks that lan- 
guished on waterfronts were collected 
by enthusiastic supporters who wanted 
to save as much as they could, while it 
was still possible, of the colorful bygone 
eras of the last of wind power and the 
triumph of steam power. Some ships— 
a remarkable number, when you think 
about it—were saved. The emotional 
and intellectual appeal has always been 
strong, and it survives: for example, in 
2010, Peter Maddison of Sunderland, 
England, went so far as to camp out 
Greenpeace-style on board the clipper 
ship ADELAIDE (see Currents, WB No. 
211) to protest a plan to cut her up. He 
hoped the ships would go to his town, the 
town of her birth, but Scottish authori- 
ties ultimately declared an Australian 
outfit, Clipper Ship City of Adelaide Ltd., 
www.cityofadelaide.org.au, the preferred 
bidder. If they can raise the money, she 
may be saved. 

But it is far easier to collect some- 
thing than to preserve it. Just as with 
an aging yacht, as owners know, the 
getting of the thing is where the spend- 
ing begins, not where it ends. Wooden 
ships are enormous biodegradable 
objects that are, with rare exception, 
stored outdoors in the weather. The 
THAYER’s restoration has run to more 
than $13 million, a price tag that made 
the near-sistership WAWONA’s benefac- 
tors balk, opting instead to break up 
that historic three-masted schooner in 
Seattle, Washington, in 2009. At Mystic 
Seaport, the 1841 whaleship CHARLES 
W. MORGAN is currently undergoing an 
extensive refit, the latest in a string of 
them, providing a fine example of how 
long-term preservation can be done 
when an institution owns a shipyard to 
back up its good intentions. In England, 
the clipper CUTTY SARK is undergoing 
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Left—The C.A.THAYER nestles to her berth at Hyde Street Pier in San Francisco but 
awaits ballast and her three-masted rig, among other things. Right—Forlorn on a 

barge in north Richardson Bay, WAPAMA awaits her day of deconstruction. 


a reconstruction and exhibit reconfigu- 
ration that illustrates how good wishes 
can become contentious: The Telegraph 
trumpeted in February 2010, “CUTTY 
SARK restoration turning into a fiasco,” 
citing problems with money (£46 million 
so far, or almost $72 million, according 
to the Telegraph's account) and manage- 
ment. Some of those quoted cast doubts 
on the structural integrity of a plan to 
display the ship suspended from a steel 
collar attached to her hull at waterline 
level (see WB No. 209). 

In San Francisco, the National Park 
Service has not one ship to care for, but 
an entire fleet. The THAYER, WAPAMA, 
the ferry EUREKA, and the scow schoo- 
ner ALMA are wooden-hulled, as are 
numerous small boats; others, like the 
square-rigger BALCLUTHA and the 
1907 steam tug HERCULES, are riveted 
steel. Each presents its own current and 
continuing curatorial challenges. It’s 
heartening that in recent months two 
of the shipwrights that worked for Bay 
Ship & Yacht during that company’s 
reconstruction of the C.A. THAYER have 
moved to the Park Service. Phil Erwin, 
the first graduate of the International 
Yacht Restoration School in Newport, 
Rhode Island, came to the Park Service 
first as the THAYER’s shipwright and 
then as overseer of the fleet; Jeff Mor- 
ris, who went to Mystic Seaport after the 
THAYER project, came back to the Bay 
Area to follow Erwin as the THAYER’s 
shipwright. When I was there in May, 
Morris was working to replace rotten 
Douglas-fir timbers on the forward 
bulkhead of the ship’s after deckhouse. 
He’s one shipwright responsible for 
one entire ship. He told me that Park 
Service provisioning rules that apply 
nationwide—and are not particular to 
the unique case of maintaining historic 
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ships—force him to plan projects well 
in advance, which he said may actually 
be a good thing. Also, a new strategy 
has volunteers and staff joining forces 
to make progress on a targeted priority 
for a particular ship when needed. 

Some ships will survive, and some 
will not. Anyone who takes on the 
task will face such triage decisions. One 
question might be, why? Why save any 
of them, with their ongoing problems? 
Some would say old ships have outlived 
their day, they produce nothing, gain 
nothing, at great cost. By that defini- 
tion, music is the most worthless thing 
we have. But, like the impulse to fore- 
see the future and save and understand 
the past, music is one of the things that 
most makes us human. 


Tom Jackson is WoodenBoat’s senior editor. 


Tuesday “Boat Night” 
at the Dolphin Club 


by Tom Jackson 


he Dolphin Club in San Fran- 
cisco (WB No. 155) has a fleet of 
Whitehall-style rowing craft, many of 
them pushing a century of age. The 
boats all appear to be in excellent condi- 
tion, and one of the main reasons is that 
every Tuesday evening is “Boat Night” at 
the club. Members volunteer their time 
to maintain and repair boats under the 
supervision of boatbuilder Jon Bielin- 
ski, and later they sit down together to 
eat a meal cooked by Jan Adkins, an art- 
ist whose work shows up in these pages 
from time to time. 
Curious about Boat Night, I called 


“Boat Night” on Tuesday evenings at the 








Dolphin Club 
in San Francisco brings stalwart volunteers together 
to maintain boats that have been in active use for 
decades, some of them for more than a century. 
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ahead to Jon and asked if I could 
come over on the last night of a 2010 
San Francisco visit thatincluded the San 
Francisco Maritime National Histori- 
cal Park (see above) and the Spaulding 
Wooden Boat Center in Sausalito (see 
page 40). We arranged to meet at the 
club, and when I arrived, Jon right away 
asked if I’d like to go for a row. It doesn’t 
take much to get me to set aside the 
tape recorder and office paraphernalia 
in favor of a tool or an oar, so I readily 
accepted. Donning a borrowed wind- 
breaker, I was surprised and delighted 
when Jon picked for our excursion the 
flagship of the fleet: JOHN WIELAND, a 
40', coxed, six-oared, sliding-seat rowing 
machine built in 1887 and restored by 
Jon and his helpers for a post-centennial 
relaunching in 1997. 

Setting out in this boat for a sprint 
along the San Francisco waterfront is no 
light undertaking. There is an almost 
military precision in its handling even 
before it hits the water. Rolling the boat 
out on its purpose-made dolly to a spe- 
cific point on the pier, swinging wide 
to make a turn, the crew then lifts her 
carefully while others roll the dolly away. 
They work together in a unison that tells 
of long practice, the consensus of neces- 
sity, and care for the boat. The power 
ramp lowered, the boat got afloat, the 
crew followed Jon’s clear instructions— 
which for the new guy meant a reminder 
of where not to step. 

The rowing was a delight. On a 
bright afternoon with the wind whip- 
ping up a chop as it will do on the 
Bay, she responded to the oars with a 
lively pleasure. We worked in close to 
a marina, practicing tight maneuvers 
despite the wind and current—this 
for my benefit, so Jon could point out 
a fleet of distinctive and 
well-kept Monterey fishing 
boats moored there. After 
our last leg, we dodged 
swimmers in the inner 
harbor near Hyde Street, 
then executed a perfectly 
orchestrated landfall using 
the wind to advantage to 
turn the boat athwartships 
to the ramp to prepare for 
haulout. 

Back in the boat shed, 
on cue to prove that it’s not 
all play and no work, boat 
towels instantly appeared, 
having been laundered and 
readied by a volunteer. The 
whole crew went to work to 
wipe down the hull inside 
and out. One friendly fellow 





(whose name I have forgotten, my note- 
book having been set aside, my duties 
ignored) explained that water droplets 
form lenses that concentrate sunlight in 
ways that damage varnish—something 
I’ve not heard before but that makes 
sense to me. Only when the boat was 
properly put to bed did we move over 
to the workshop. Here, one man was 
already at work repairing sliding-seat 
tracks; there another was getting out a 
new stern knee for a boat undergoing 
restoration; here another was refinish- 
ing a seat back with the name GOOD 
LUCK neatly carved into it; there others 
were scraping and sanding, scraping 
and sanding. On the wall is a varnish 
record for 20 boats, each marked with 
the month the work was completed. The 
record showed that work had been done 
every month of the calendar but one. 

To prove that it is not all work and 
no play, Adkins emerged from the gal- 
ley to tell everyone what would be for 
dinner. Jon walked through the work- 
shop answering questions, then took 
me through the boat hall to point out 
one boat or another. Best described as 
a museum of small craft, this collection 
stands apart by being no static exhibit: 
these artifacts are put to use routinely, 
and have been year upon year, decade 
upon decade. 

There is a genuine camaraderie at 
these Boat Nights at the Dolphin Club. 
Spirits are high. This is a friendly and wel- 
coming place. A community of distinct 
personalities has united around wooden 
boats that themselves have names and 
personalities. It’s work, to be sure, but 
many hands and the right attitude make 
it light. The work gets done. Those who 
join in not only learn what it takes to 
keep boats in prime condition but also 
will pass along their skills and the boats 
themselves, which no doubt will become 
the focus of other joint efforts and the 
source of other friendships a hundred 
years hence. 


Tom Jackson is WoodenBoat’s senior editor. 


The Northern 
Michigan Class 


by Matthew P. Murphy 


The Northern Michigan One-Design 
(NM) Class is a fleet of lucky boats. 
These 32’sloops have sailed from Little 
Traverse Bay, Michigan, since 1934, 
when the Russell J. Pouliot Boat Works 
completed the design (after a concept 
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